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over which floats fleecy clouds, with the simalacra of the dawn 
on the east and the sunset in the west. The decorative work 
is by Root & Richmond, Greenfield, Mass., and fm. A. Bates, 
of New York, is the architect of this unique dwelling, which 
stands, as if grown from the soil, upon one of the most pic- 
turesque freaks of the White Hills. 



DECORATIVE NOTES. 



AMONG- novelties in glass and silver for table use, are flat 
dishes of cut glass, which are set in handsome frames of 
silver, to be used for ice-cream. Fruit and salad bowls of 
silver, lined with gilt, are in deep, irregular shapes, with raised 
figures on the sides. Silversmiths are putting handles upon 
everything, and sifters of silver for powdered sugar, have broad 
handles at one side, by which they are to be lifted. The sifters 
are cruet shaped, with pointed, perforated tops. Salt and pepper 
cruets are now made of cut glass, in bottle shape, with tops of 
gold or silver. 

A PINK room in a handsome. home, which is known as the 
rosebud room, has the walls and ceiling done in plastico. 
Exquisite pink rosebuds are scattered over a creamy back- 
ground. Plastico work is very effective and many new houses 
are being finished in that way because it is so much less expen- 
sive than frescoing. In the room mentioned above the curtains 
are of white lace over pink silk. A handsome brass bedstead, 
canopied with white lace over pink silk, cheval, dressing table, 
large easy chair upholstered in tapestry and two rattan rockers 
with cushions of tapestry, complete the furniture of this dainty 
room. On the richly carved mantel, which is draped with an 
exquisite hand-painted scarf, stands a most beautiful clock, 
which is attached to a tiny easel of dull gold. It resembles a 
pink wild rose and is of pink enamel, the face of the clock 
being in the center of the rose. The hands are of gold, while 
the figures are of pink enamel. Nothing could be more 
exquisite. 




Fire Place in Library. Residence op Gen. M. C. Wentworth. 

THERE was a time, and that not so very long ago, when the 
woman of good taste and quick perception could go into 
a large shop and purchase drapery fabrics with little ex- 
penditure of time and less of nerve force, because inartistic de- 
signs and colorings predominated. But the new season's display 
admits of no such economizing, for designers and manufacturers 
seem leagued together to keep in advance of popular taste with 



a display of fabrics that have never before been equalled, and 
that from the most inexpensive to the highest grade seem 
everything that the most cultivated taste can ask. 

THERE are few decorative accessories of a room that add so 
greatly to its beauty and comfort as the right number of 
the right sort of cushions, but— well there are several 
good and sufficient reasons why most rooms have neither the 
one or the other. We have too many, because we are enthu- 
siasts and have hobbies ; and those of the wrong sort, because 
we forget that outside of a drawing-room, where nobody really 
expects to be comfortable, fancy shaped, elaborately ornamented 
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Frieze in Library. Residence op Gen. M. C. Wentworth. 

cushions are neither beautiful or useful ; because we think 
artistic and elaborate are synonymous terms ; have too little 
knowledge and appreciation of color harmony, and think that 
embroidery, good, bad and indifferent is ornamental. 



WE shall probably be on the eve of millennium when the 
majority of women who have handsome hardwood 
mantels in their houses, learn that to crowd them with 
cheap bric-a-brac is to rob them of all dignity, and that a pro- 
fusion of the most artistic ornaments are far less effective than 
a few well chosen pieces. 

ANYONE who has experimented in decorating the walls of a 
new house before they had time to settle, knows that it 
is an extravagant and unsatisfactory operation ; while on 
the other hand every one who has been tortured with staring 
white walls for a year, knows that one might as well sit down 
and fold her arms as attempt to produce restful, artistic 
effects with that sort of a background. But why do the one 
or endure the other, when by a small expenditure the walls 
can be tinted with calcimine, and a harmonious paper fringe 
added ? Surely no decorative material is so marvelously cheap 
as wall-paper, and side wall-paper can often be effectively used 
for a fringe. 

IN renovating old furniture use gold paint, enamel and stain 
sparingly. Clumsy, machine-carved furniture is anything 
but artistic decorated with white and gold. Enamel, prop- 
erly used, is a boon, but do not cover the handsome grain of 
any kind of hardwood with it. Stain, which is only another 
name for thin paint, is often the best possible finish for soft 
wood, but in the name of art, don't try to imitate mahogany 
or oak. Willow or moss green enamel is a. far more artistic fin- 
ish for rattan furniture than the so called " antique or 
sixteenth century oak." Don't forget to give the cane work of 
old chairs two coats of enamel in ivory, white or some other 
harmonious tint. 
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